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PROPHECIES FULFILLED. SIGNS MANIFESTED. 


GILES B. AVERY. 


Lo Christ again hath come! The Prophet’s purpose 
Now begins to dawn! Christ, Our God reveals— 
A Dual Spirit,—Father,—Mother,—God. 

Thus all the signs declare: First, Tables two 
Mosaic Law proclaim’d; then Cherubs two 

The Mercy Seat adorn. Next, Trumpets two 

The call of God proclaim. Two Goats were used 
The judgment to dispose. Two tabernacies 

The temple signified. Two souls were God's 
Anointed to reveal His will to Man! 

Two Trees of Life, whose leaves for healing were 
On either side Life's nver seen to grow. 

Two Olive Trees, that stood on either side 

Of Zacharias’ golden heavenly bowl. 

Two Holy Cities, principles declar’d 

That build the heav’nly Paradise of God. 

The first, down trodden by the Gentile horde ; 
The next, descending out of Heaven from God. 
The Spirit and the Bride,—The heav’nly Twain, 
—“CuRist In His Guory,” now has come to reign! 
Come to fulfill the Law to Moses given, 

Come to create the Heavens and Earth anew, 
Baptiz’d with pow’r salvation to dispense 
To whoso wills; All nations to embrace, 

May all their courts now ope, their doors ajar 

Now stand, and let the Queen of Glory in! 
The Dual Christ upon the “Cloud” now sits 
Sickle in hand, to thrust, and reap the world! 





' ‘The “clusters” of earth’s vine* to gather home, 

To garners of Our Father,—Mother,—God. 

The field is ripe; the harvest is at hand, 

Christ, in a Cloud of Witnesses now comes; 
Judgment, his sceptre, now o’er earth he waves, 
“Not to condemn”t but rescue,—save his people, 
Save by his cross; the same on earth he bore 

Those who'd be sav’d must ever also bear 

*Gainst sin, and strife, and worldly lust and pride,. 
Hypocrisy, and cant; ’Gainst Pharisaic lies! 

Christ comes the temple courts to cleanse anew, 

Her money-mongers’ Mammon worship, chide? 
Drive out the rabble; Altars purify! 

Truth off’rings bring, and heav’nly incense rise,. 
Prepare a church,—A Body, for the Lord! 

The Living Christ is come, Not Jesus, but 

The Comforter, to build the heav’ns anew, 

Anew the earth, where righteousness shalt dwelit- 
The worshipers of Antichrist reprove, 

Creed thongs, that millions bind, to rend away, 

That on Truth’s ocean wige the soul may sail 

To Wisdom’s port, and at her altars bow, 

Truth’s boundless sea, no human creed hath spaua’@> 
Her waves new trephies to our ports do bring 
Christ's church to garnish, and her courts to peve? 
For peace the Christ is come! But Antichrist [var,. 
Hath strewn the earth with gore; her priests teach. 
And drown the nations in a din of strife! 





*The “Vine of the earth” is natural generation, ~ 
“clusters” its families. 
t“I came not to condemn the world, but to sau 





the world.”—Jesus. 
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Her church, for bread, the Stones of Creed hath giv’n, 
For living water, they earth’s vine have tax’d! 
Not God, their saints do serve, but self adore. wae 


The souls Christ’s love would free, their creed doth 
But Christ is come! Not to select a few 
And damn the rest; but gather to his fold 
The penitent from ev’ry land and clime! 
Walls Antichrist hath hedg’d round Heaven’s Courts 
By election's frauds, and Adam’s sins of yore 
Christ razesto the ground; and ix their stead 
He opens Heaven, with her courts of bliss 
To ey’ry soul who overcomes the world, 
The world within, whose adamantine walls 
Like Babel’s Tow’r reach upward to the skies! 
The Dual Christ is come! Anew the Heavens form 
—A Galaxy of Sainted Virgin Souls 
From earthly pleasures reaped; from sin set free. 
Anew the earth will trend, corruption freed, 
Its pow’r from strife redeem’d; Its people pure, 
Its Man and Woman,—Creatures new be form’d 
A Giory To Our Gop! 
ut. Lebanon, N. Y. 


+ 
> 





(CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER.) 


HENRY OLOUGH, No. 2. 


In 1788 by the request of Father 
Joseph Meacham, Henry moved to the 


Society in New Lebanon, which from 
this date became his permanent home. 
He was now, in company with several 
other members of the family, appointed 
as an assistant minister to be sent from 
place to place as necessity demanded. 
Each society, by divine revelation, had 
their Elders or Bishops, for both Breth- 
ren and Sisters, selected from among 
this number. 

No one of this class of assistant la- 
borers of Father Joseph Meacham and 
Mother Lucy Wright, in the great work 
of establishing the church, was more ef- 
ficient or helpful than Elder Henry 
Clough. 

In company with others, he was fre- 
quently commissioned to visit the Believ- 
ers where th2 societies were being formed, 
and to assist them to a better under- 
standing of their spiritual duties. Those 


gift of wisdom and discernment, and of 
the great blessing that attended all his 
ministrations. 

Elder Henry Clough was one of the 
three messengers who were sent to Han- 
cock in 1790, to assist the Believers in 
making arrangements for the establishing 
of a Society at that place. When the 
people had assembled they were ad- 
dressed by two of the Brethren, but 
Elder Henry did not feel to speak at that 
time. A second meeting was held but 
Elder Henry still remained. silent. A 
third meeting was called, and after the 
two Brethren had spoken in accordance 
with their gift, they asked him if he 
felt to speak. He replied, ‘‘I believe I 
will say a few words,” and his discourse 
wrought a deep conviction in their souls. 
He urged them to put away all that was 
wrong and by an honest confession and 
repentance seek earnestly the blessing of 
God. 

The gift which Elder Henry had ad- 
ministered was universally received, and 
he felt the burden of the Society upon 
him to that extent that he thought it 
might be his duty to abide with them. 
When this was referred to Father Joseph 
*Meacham he replied, ‘*Well Henry, if 
you can find no one who can take the 
burden from you then you must go and 
take the charge; but if you can find 
some one, then that person is the one to 
take charge of the Society.” 

Elder Henry accordingly conversed 
with several of the Brethren who seemed 
best qualified for the place ; but it was 
not till he had made known the gift to 
Elder Calvin Harlow that his burden 
left him. 

Elder Calvin was soon after appointed 
to the charge, and with the assistance of 





who accompanied him testify of his 


Elder Henry established the Societies of 
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Hancock, and Tyringham, Mass., and 
Enfield, Conn. 

Elder Henry now. became the most 
prominent minister in assisting Father 
Joseph. In 1791 he was commissioned 
with the gift to establish Elder Eleazer 
Rand over the Societies of Harvard and 
Shirley, Mass. 

In 1792 the Society at Canterbury 
was formed into an order, and until this 
date the property owned by Elder Henry 
was under the charge of a large family 
of Believers. After he had entered the 
Society at New Lebanon, the Believers 
occupying his place moved to the family 
of Benjamin Whitcher, and the property 
was sold for some $3,000 to Seth Turrell. 
A generous settlement was made with 
those who had been employed on the 
place, after which he contributed $176 
to assist in building the ‘‘Meeting 
House” for the Believers in Canterbury. 
The remainder of his property was given 
to the Society at New Lebanon. 

At the time that Father Job Bishop 
was commissioned to organize the So- 
cieties of Believers in New Hampshire, 
Elder Henry was appointed to assist him. 
Father Job had previously made a jour- 
ney to New Hampshire but his labors 
did not prove satisfactory, and he so re- 
ported himself to Father Joseph Meach- 
am, whose reply was, ‘Well, Elder 
Henry may go with you.” The two 
Brethren now set out on horse back to 
make a journey from New Lebanon, 
N. Y. to Canterbury, N. H., a distance 
of about one hundred and thirty miles. 

A curious incident occurred while the 
Brethren were traveling along the road 
and about ‘one half of.the trip accom. 
plished. ' Although Elder Henry was 
the’ younpest Believer his official position 
as a ‘Spiritdal teacher was now in ad- 





vance of Father Job, but had not been 
publicly recognized as they both had 
lived with Father Joseph. On. this 
journey Job fell into a contemplative 
state of the’ mind while meditating upon 
this subject, and finally fell some dis- 
tance in the rear. 

While in this labor, Job caught the 
impression that he had not publicly ac- 
knowledged Elder Henry as his spiritual 
adviser. Putting spurs to his horse he 
soon overtook Elder Henry and riding 
up by his side, said, ‘‘Elder Henry, you 
are my Elder in the Gospel.” | 

Elder Henry stopped his horse quite 
suddenly and said,—‘‘Job, go on, you 
will have a gift of blessing. I will re- 
turn to New Lebanon.” Father Job 
entreated fo. him to go the remainder of 
the journey. ‘‘Nay,” said Elder Henry, 
‘tit will be of no use ;” and turning his 
horse drove on toward his home. 

At a subsequent date Elder Henry 
visited the Societies in N. H. and per- 
manently established Father Job as the 
director of the Believers. 

In the fall of 1792 Elder Henry ac- 
companied Elder John Barnes to the 
State of Maine, and assisted in appoint- 
ing him the Elder over the Societies of 
Alfred and Gloucester. 

In the Society at New Lebanon Elder 
Henry felt it to be of primary impor- 
tance that the youth and children should 
receive a careful, moral and religious 
instruction, as a present protection, and 
as a future safeguard against the temp- 
tations of a sinful world. 

At one time he was appointed their 
mediate counselor, and became deeply 
interested in their behalf. His prayers 
and care were not without effect. Many 
of the number accepted the instruction 
and became faithful and honorable mem- 
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bers of the institution. He instructed 
them to avoid all rude, unbecoming 
conversation, but to speak and act be- 
fore each other in such a manner as to in- 
crease their union and respect. 

By the death of Father Joseph Meaeh- 
am, the first gift in the order of the 
Ministry devolved upon Mother Lucy 
Wright, who had occupied a place in the 
Ministry, as well as the title for several 
years. Elder Henry remained in the 
Ministry, and acknowledged and sup- 
ported the ministration that was placed 
upon Mother Lucy. By his humility of 
spirit, and his untiring devotion to the 
cause, he became the beloved friend of 
the Believers in every society. 

On the 30th. of Jan. 1798, Elder 
Henry in company with the Ministry of 
New Lebanon, made his last visit to 
Watervliet, N. Y., and returned Feb. 
3rd. From this time his health began 
rapidly to decline. He was taken very 
sick on the 7th. ‘of March, when every- 
thing wes done for him through the day 
and night that the physicians could sug- 
gest for his recovery. Hopes were en- 
tertained that his life would be spared 
still longer, but it was soon evident that 
his work on the earth was nearly fin- 
ished. He continued to fail and on the 
12th. day of March, six days only after 
he was taken ill, he calmly departed this 
life, at half past seven, A. M. and his 
soul was removed to higher and more 
extensive labors. His age was 44 yrs. 
and 34 days. 

The funeral was attended by all the 
members of the First Family, and by 
the Leaders of the whole Society. The 
service was very impressive. 

Canterbury, N. H. 





An undisciplined life, is an unfruitful life. . 
E. M. 





EDUOATION, No. 1. 
Its Importance. 


CALVIN @. REED. 


‘Youth it instructs, old age delights, 
‘*Adorns prosperity, and when, 

‘‘Of adverse fate we feel the blights, 
‘* *T will comfort and solace us then.” 


In this world surely, if not in all spheres 
of existence, education is man’s best, 
most constant friend. It aids us in all 
our needs, wisely directs us in the per- 
formance of all our duties, and helps us 
to bear with equanimity, dignity and pa- 
tience our allotted burdens of life. 
When, however, the importance of 
education is espoused and advocated by 
its friends, defenders, and disciples, im- 
mediately the fears of the uneducated 
are aroused, their antagonism is stirred, 
their opposition placed in battle array 
prepared to combat a formidable and 
vindictive foe. The illiterate try all the 
arguments presented in favor of educa- 
tion by their imperfect standards, and 
what does not agree with these, are 
judged erroneous, and ignored as un- 
sound andinjurious ; validating the max- 


im: 


* *Tis with the judgments as with watches; no two 
Times just alike, yet each believes his own.” 


Education is a vital force; an intelli- 
gent power; a royal, ruling puissance, 
guiding and controlling the opinions ; 
social relations; philosophies; theolo- 
gies; and governments of mankind; a 
surer and more potent conqueror than 


the sword ; 


“For just experience tells in every soil, 
That those who think, must govern those who toil.” 


Education is the eye of the mind, and 
the observatory, laboratory, and conserv- 
atory of the soul. With it we scan the 
visible and the invisible worlds, and 
weigh, measure, and compare the pon- 
derable and unponderable elements of 
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creation. It is the Archimedean lever 
with'which we move the world. 

Man without education, like a lever 
without fulcrum, has only the power of 
his own weight of animal life. God de- 
signed man to be educated and intelli- 
gent ; to seek and know the truth. He 
constituted him with. faculties, ability, 
and desire to acquire,- retain, and use 
knowledge, and to become a repository 
and exponent of wisdom and understand- 
ing; a true legitimate child of his om- 
niscient Father ; a wise and noble head- 
ship of creation. 

If our Heavenly Father intended that 
we should remain in a state of ignorance 
and continue in our childhood sphere, 
and not use the talents conferred upon 
us; it was a marked exhibition of folly, 
unbecoming the Supreme Architect, to 
place them in the structure of the human 
edifice. Lawful possession and owner- 
ship implies the right to use. Jesus in 
the parable of the talents clearly taught 

‘the use of them to be our sacred duty. 

Through long, tortuous, tedious cen- 
turies, truths and blessings the present 
age enjoys, forced their way through 
hosts of ignorance, error, folly, misrep- 
resentation, oppression, persecution and 
blood. At last, the white-robed angel 
of Freedom, with out-spread wings, 
reared his invincible, invulnerable stand- 
ard of glory and triumph, upon the 
Mountain of God’s Holiness, proclaim- 
ing life, liberty, and happiness, free to 
all the sons and daughters of men, who 
through wisdom and understanding will 
defend and preserve them. 

Blot out all art and science; seal up 
the book of knowledge and experience 
that has come to us through the growth 
of the ages; return man to his pristine 
state, when first he breathed the breath 





of life, and looked through infant eyes 
upon the wild primeval world. Draw, 
thoughtful reader, draw the picture plain ! 
Fill out the canvas fulland true! Sketch 
with artistic skill, the dark, the vapid, 
the gloomy pall of weakness, ignorance, 
and barbarism, that then would bind us 
down with stronger chains than chains 
of steel; with denser darkness than the 
darkest night can boast ! ‘ 

Who would ask it? Who would wish 
it? Who could bear it? Who would 
not shudder at the thought of such a 
withering, chilling, terrible prison state ? 
Yet do not all, who see but little else than 
glory, honor, virtue, righteousness, and 
grace, adorn the past; and folly, shame, 
duplicity, and crime, pervade the pres- 
ent; who look with longing eyes to days 
forever gone, and fancied bliss they 
think their minutes bore; but in the 
present, find but weary toil and anxious 
care, a lurid sunshine, fading hope, and 
gloomy future who see through Educa- 
tion’s course, but worldliness ; do not all 
such, cast in their mites, to backward 
roll the car of Progress. and stay the 
reign of the Millennial Day? 

‘*The prudent, the wise, the intelli- 
gent, the educated, foresee evil and shun 
it; but the simple, the ignorant, the fool- 
ish, the uneducated, passon and are pun- 
ished. The wise shall inherit glory ; 
but shame shall be the promotion of 
fools. The way of life is above to the 
wise. The wise and their works are in 
the hands of God. But the fvol hath 
said in his heart, there is no God. Wis- 
dom strengtheneth the wise more than 
ten mighty men. The multitude of the 
wise, is the welfare of the world.” 

‘*‘Wisdom hath builded her house; 
she hath hewn out her seven pillars; she 
hath also furnished her table. Whoso 
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is simple let him turn in hither, as for 
him that wanteth understanding, she 
saith to him: ‘Come eat of my bread ; 
forsake the foolish and live; and go in 
the way of understanding.’” ‘‘Now we 
see through a glass darkly” (2000 years 
ago) but inthe 19th century and on- 
ward, ‘‘Knowledge shall be increased ; 
but none of the wicked (ignorant) shall 
understand; but the wise, (intelligent, 
educated) shall understard, and shall 
shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment.” 

God does not work by partial, but by 
universal laws, the grand, the best re- 
sults He keeps in view. He is the fount- 
ain, source, and power of wisdom, 
knowledge, and intelligence. All true ed- 
ucational systems, primarily, emanate 
fiom Him, and consequently must be of 
universal application, adapted to our le- 


gitimate unfolding and best development. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 


Shaker Village, N. H. Aug. 1883. 
My Youthful Sister M;—Would you 
like to see how one good thought clothed 
in earnest words, even by yourself, can 
be treasured like good seed in other 
hearts, and anon, be made to grow and 
expand one at a time perchance, like the 
tiny leaflets from the auxiliary bud, and 
lose no virtue by the change? Well then, 
let me show you the shenomena. 

Last evening after a day’s pleasant 
toil together, you and I had the privilege 
of joining in worship with the good 
Brethren and Sisters where much was 
spoken, felt and heard. Much, which, 
I trast, will be wisely heeded by both 
speaker and listener. One voice in par- 
ticular, arrested my attention, while in 
earnest tones its owner pleaded to be 
more sincere in prayer, remarking that 





‘though accustomed to kneel eight times 
a day, yet I can not be content to treat 
this exercise as a mere ceremony. I 
would have my mind busy in prayer.” 

As I listened to this last expres- 
sion I mentally rejoined, You are right 
sister M., and let me add, ‘‘Blessed be 
even the ‘form of ,Godliness,’ to all who 
are able to understand what it implies. 
Blessed be the discipline which elevates 
the mind, even though it bows the phys- 
ical form to meet its kindred dust.” 
The attitude of prayer, in my view 
when reverently assumed, is in itself a 
manifestation of the triumph of mind 
over matter, and is often far more elo- 
quent in its silence than the most glow- 
ing passages which one might quote 
from human speech. Jn the brief mo- 
ments of silent prayer before and after 
meals, at rising in the morning and re- 
tiring at night, one must realize that 
here the soul asserts its supremacy, its 
peculiar character as an immortal exist- 
ance. All animal life can be sustained 
by material substances alone ; not so we 
who are able to reason; we want to 
maintain our superiority by some ap- 
propriate token of moral and menial 
power every where. Therefore, let us 
command ourselves often, to pause amid 
the hurry and bustle“ of worldly cares, 
and gratefully recognize the Source of 
our many bounties. 

When I was but a youth it was once 
my privilege to wait upon an aged Sister 
on one day of her last illness. She 
seemed to me then, a pattern of Godli- 
ness, or like an impersonation of mod- 
esty, humility and chastity. One ex- 
pression which she made at that time, 
left a lasting impression upon my mem- 
ory, which I will insert for you. On 
carrying breakfast to her one morning, 
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which was simply a cup of gruel, I in- 
vited her to eat. She, putting the cup 
aside for a moment, said, ‘‘I[ must pray 
first, because, you see, 1 would not be 
like the swine, they cannot pray.” This 
little remark, so pleasantly spoken, rises 
like a star in the mind’s sky often when 
I kneel at table, and sheds a mild radi- 
ance on the ceremony, as some term it, 
of kneeling before and after meals. 
And though I may not always have giv- 
en by example the decided influence 
which the subject demands, yet a ready 
departure from this custom to favor some 
petty excuse, seems not only careless but 
Godless to me. So, my dear M., you 
have my testimony in favor of prayer, 
just as it grew out of the seed planted 
in one willing mind. 

If you can recognize the leaf-bud 


closed, please accept the same expanded, 


with my best love. Mention me kindly 
to your youthful class-mates, for I love 
you all, end hope you will never be loth 
to acknowledge the goodness of God in 
the spirit and attitude of prayer. 
Yours in interest, 
Asenath C. Stickney. 





+a 
+o 


AUTUMN. 


MARY WHITCHER. 


The Autumn leaves are falling, 
My heart expands to sing 
This is a solemn warning 
To every earthly thing. - 
We’ve had our day of Summer, 
And Spring-time in its place, 
And soon must meet the Winter, 
In honor or disgrace. 


If we have stored our garner 
And precious wheat lies there, 
We have no fear of hunger 
Or feelings of despair. 
The God of justice ruleth, 
And giveth to each one 
According to their labor, 
Or timely service done. 
Canterbury, N. H. 





A VISION. NO. 1. 


I had solicited the attention of kind guard- 
ian spirits to watch over me and to assist me 
in all the walks through life. I now felt a 
heavenly baptism and found myself in the 
presence of her to whom I had directed my 
humble petition. 

I asked her name. 

She answered; Sarah——and that she lived 
before the church was gathered in Niskeyuna. 
That it was her spirit duty to take charge of 
those who came to untimely deaths by care- 
lessness. 

Would you like to accompany me? 

I said the privilege would give me great 
pleasure. 

She remarked, I have often heard you ex- 
press a desire to see L.——your companion. 

Do you wish to see her now? 

[ answered, Yea. 

She then took me by the hand and led me 
through an obscure passage, in and around 
which, everything looked sad. 

At last we came to a long, narrow house, 
painted red, which I should not have tliought. 
was calculated fur any human beings to dwell 
in, but on entering the door, the first object 
which arrested my atteation was L.——-sitting 
upon a footstool, her face being turned from 
me. 

She did not appear to mind anything about 

me until I spoke and said,— ; 
L.—is this you? 
She said very composedly,—‘‘It certainly 
She was clothed in a dark colored dress. 
A white neckerchief, having a red border 
was thrown over her shoulders. 

Her employment, at this time, was sewing 
strips of cloth together. I was surprised at 
the presentation before me and immediately 
asked, — 

What can be your object in being thus en- 
gaged? 

‘‘Alas!” said she, ‘‘all these strips of cloth 
which you see around me are those which I 
wasted while dwellingin thebody. They are 
now all presented clearly before me, and I 
must sew them together for my garment and 
wear it.” 


is 
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Some of the strips were only half an inch 
wide. 
The arrangement inside of the building 


seemed much like the stalls in the market 
place. The building had a long, narrow hall 
running from one end of it to the other. On 
the right were places numbered from one up 
to thirty. Overthe one of which I am speak 
ing was written in large letters, ‘‘SELFISH- 


weEss.” 
§S.—asked me to look around the apart- 


ment where L.—was and inform myself, par- 
‘ticularly, in regard to the order of the place. 

In one corner I observed some crumbs of 
bread. They were left among the dust. A 
short distance from this place stood an earth- 
en vessel with soap init. Onashelf I saw 
pieces of bread and of cake. By the side of 
these were fragments of meat. On another 
shelf I saw some fruit and vegetables in a 
state of decay. 

Lasked S.—What does all this mean? 

She said, it was as wrong to eat too much, 
as it wa3s notto eat enough. i have known 
‘persons to waste their food, when it was pre- 
pared, rather than to eat it. 

She then pointed to a dish in which were 
several varieties of food. Nothing, said she, 
should be thrown away which will serve as 
food for any creature. 

Under a shelf were large quantities of yarn 
‘broken into small pieces. By the side of 
‘these were pieces of thread, and fragments of 


garments. 
I asked S.—if all this belonged to L.— 


i think it did. 

I was made sick at the sight, and turned to 
~.. ‘*good bye” when she said,— 

e next time you come, you will not see 

wne here. I must work diligently now, I did 
mot @rofitably improve my time when I was 
@ipon earth.” 

I now left my sorrow-stricken companion. 

(To be continued. ) 





Every thing has both a relative, and fixed 
-walue, which is equal and unchanging to all. 
If the full price be not paid, the end sought 
ig not obtained, but something else—for this 

. asthe unaltefable Law of the Kingdom; ‘‘Ev- 
ery. one shall receive the reward. of his 
works,” exactly ‘‘according to his works.” 
‘This is the law of just remuneration.—A. H. 





WATOHFULNESS. 


ABRAHAM PERKINS. 


‘“‘Every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit.” Matt. vu., 17. 

We are scripturally taught to judge 
no man; yet from that book, which ex- 
ceeds all others in teaching us wisdom 
and pertraying Christian life, and also 
from personal experience which gives us 
the most certain knowledge, we are made 
to know truth:—‘‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” Matt., 20. 

Such evidences are indubitable, suf- 
ficient to enable us to’ understand with 
what we are dealing, what the character 
and what the individual or society would 
be safe and honorable for our assoeia- 
tion, friendship and relation. 

When we see youth and young men 
attracted to the gay and giddy, to the 
idle and unrestrained, whose element is 
in that which is light, empty and irre- 
ligious, using their language and adopt- 
ing their manners and habits, we say,— 
Young man, you are establishing life 
character, your destiny is being sealed 
and ruin is sure. 

On the other hand, when the spirit of 
caution is manifest in the selection of 
associates, when a reserve is maintained 
in language and manners, when respect 
is shown for the feelings and characters 
of others, then we may look for growth 
of the soul, development of just prin- 
ciples and respect for one’s self; then we 
may find a place to repose confidence, a 
repository commanding respect and a 
character unblemished if in this world 
such a condition is possible. 

The pathway of life is pregnant with 
danger, full of snares, and few escape 
falling into some of them. None are 
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seoure because of their station, their 
honors. their education or their talents ; 
and however frequent the repetition, 
that safety lies only in watchfulness and 
care, or however delusive the idea in a 
regard of these points as being protective, 
if uttered with the mouth or heard with 
the ear, yet it is a fact, here is the se- 
‘eret of a prosperous ,and resurrected 
life. Itis yet to be learned. if not un- 
derstood, that simply making a profes- 
sion and having fellowship with a relig- 
ious body, having asseciations with zood 
seciety, being constaut at church and 
uniformly attentive to prayers, although 
in themselves all good, unless a foun- 
dation is laid by cleansed hearts, and 
lives made perfect by obedience to the 
light and conviction of coascience, life 
isa blank, profession a sham, we have 
no part in Christ and are none of his. 

‘Every association we form, however 
limited, exerts some influence upon us. 
The extent to which we yield to that in- 
fluence, will be determined by the de- 
grees. of intimacy, the ccnstancy of the 

‘intereourse and our love av? veneration 
for those with whom we associate.” 
Therefore, how vital to safety, to pro- 
teetion, to the salvation of the soul and 
its final redemption, that we are choice 
in the seleetion of intimate friends and 
companions, that no habits of others be- 
come ours, unless they be those of gen- 
uine principle, which, of course, must 
be founded on the basis of truth. 

Our. own hearts we should examine 
critically, our individual course judge 
impartially, carefully: shunning all asso- 
ciations unfriendly to religious life, be- 
ing faithful in our sacrifices of all world- 
ly considerations that imperil the soul. 
To the pleasure-seeker, danger, seems 
afar off; to those who are at ease in 





Zion, the ery is peace and safety, when 
Heaven declares swift destruction upon 
the trausgressor. Watch, pray, work ;— 
this is true life, from which we cannot 
fail of reaping a harvest of precious 
fruit. 

Enfield, N. H. 
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GENTLE WORDS. 


CLARA BUSH. 


Why not let our words be gentle? 
Harsh words rudely jar 

On the feelings of a brother; 

And to kindly greet each other 
Would be better far. 


In the plainest words of converse 
Music sweet is heard; 

If in tenderness they’re spoken; 

But the melody is broken 
By an angry word. 

It wonld show a strength of spirit 
To let no hard word 

Fall petulantly from our tongue, 

And strike the notes to music strung, 
Making rude discord. 


We would find it just as easy, 
In kind tones to speak ; 

Hasty, cruel words are grievous, 

And too sadly, truly prove us 
Pitifully weak. 

Oft a little word, soft spoken, 
Falling on the ear, 

Throws, a passing ray of gladness 

O’er the heart darkened with sadness, 
And dispels the tear. 

Gentle words! they cost, so little, 
And such power hold 

To impart to others pleasure, 

Why not greater make their measure 
Many thousand fold? 

It will make our own hearts richer, 
If we will but give 

Lavishly to our fellow man, 

Gentle words whene’er we can, 
While on earth we live. 

We are lowly, sinful creatures, 
Sadly: prone to err; 
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Yet, if we’ve blindly gone astray 

And ean make amends to-day, 
Let us not defer. 

If one kindred heart we’ve wounded, 
By a word unkind, 

Oh, let us now forgiveness ask, 

And make it our most willing task 
The sad wound to bind. 

There may be less sweet than bitter, 
In the cup of life ; 

There may be more thorns than flowers 

Yet, if unbroken love be ours, 
We can bear the strife. 

Kenton, Tenn. 
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WOMAN. 


MARTHA J. ANDERSON. 


Who shall define her sphere, or mark 
her boundaries? If she was created 





man’s help-meet, why should she not 


stand his equal in all the relations of 
life? Their qualities are admirably 
adapted to run parallel and aid each oth- 
er, in balancing the accretive and con- 
cretive forces that are continually mold- 
ing forms of beauty and use. 

Woman, dwarfed and crippled, by 
erroneous customs of society, cramped 
by false ideas of education, and’ fettered 
by fashion, is not the being of whom we 
speak ; but, woman emancipated from 
the thraldom of ages, with equal facili- 
ties for mental expansion with her broth- 
er, which have been denied her for cen- 
turies because she was the weaker sex, 
and man has been her Lord and master. 

If her body and brain are smaller, 
they are finer, and active enough to 
make up for deficiency in size. Exer- 
cise gives development; if you com- 
press the powers of a human being, or 
a race of people in a small compass, 
and restrict their unfoldment, of course 
you necessarily have dwarfed capacities, 





and where this continues for generations 
it becomes a natural inheritance. Afri- 
can slavery established this fact, and 
you only need to trace the effects in an- 
other form of bondage and there will be 


seen as marked results. 


It is true that man is organized for the 
heavier burdens of life, where muscular 
strength is required. But, on the other 
hand, he prostitutes his manly qualities 
for the sake of ease, and blocks the ave- 
nues to many a field of labor that wo- 
man is pre-eminently fitted to fill. 

If she is obliged to toil for her own 
support, or that of a family, which care 
alas, too often devolyes upon her, it 
must be at the stipulated wages that 
man chooses to give her, regardless of 
the actual worth of the labor. Thou- 
sands of women work for starvation 
prices, breaking down their delicately 
organized nervous systems, suffering un- 
told agonies the while in trying to eke 
out a miserable existence; or else hap- 
pily find an early grave, as the only end 
to mortal trouble. Under these unjust 
usages of society, it is no wonder that 
so many lead a life of vice. 

Infringement of God’s just law has 
blotted out the seal of true equality 
which He enstamped on human life ; pas- 
sion has blinded man’s vision, and liqui- 
dated his obligations to do right; all 
things subserve its base purposes, and 
what, or who, more than woman? Her 
school of culture has been to perfect the 
art of seduction; her accomplishments, . 
the blandishments and charms of per- 
sonal grace and mental refinement, that 
captivate and lure to pitfalls of sensual 
pleasure. 

Turn the currents of her life in ehan- 
nels of ysefulness ; open to her the halls 
of legislature, the academies of science 
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and art, and you will soon see a new un- 
foldment of powers that man never 
dreamed she possessed. 

Some feminine minds are absolutely 
starved, because they are hampered by 
‘ masculine opinion, and are by the stern- 
er sex refused admittance to those fields 
of study and research which they are 
often better qualified to fill than their 
own brothers, who have all the oppor- 
tunities to follow out their inclinations ; 
while their genius must be blasted on 
account of the imagined limitations of 


sex. 

A few strong-minded women have 
pushed their way into medical colleges, 
and struggled to maintain their position 
despite the sneers and frowns, accompa- 
nied by personal insult from the chival- 
rous male students, with whom they 


were obliged to associate; and where 
they have been able to break the barri- 
ers of prejudice, at the expense of their 
keenly sensitive natures, they have 
proved by true womanly courage and 
persistence worthy the highest honors 
of the institution. 

Society demands a change, especially 
in this line. Woman is eminently fitted 
to attend her own sex, and nurse the 
afflicted of tender years. Her qualities 
as an efficient nurse combined with a 
thorough knowledge of the human sys- 
tem, make her more skillful than man 
in the treatment of some diseases as has 
been practically demonstrated. 

Does knowledge unfit her for domestic 
duties? Far otherwise; it enlarges her 
perception of those duties, and causes 
her to work intelligently wherever life’s 
needful burdens fall to her lot to bear. 
When educated aright, she puts thought, 
system and thoroughness in all her work. 

Domestic relations do not claim the 





attention of all the tair sex. Some are 
capacitated for intellectual pursuits ; 
their thoughts and ideas are the offspring 
they cherish ; others engage in philan- 
thropic work, and through their large- 
heartedness and desire to do good, en- 
large the sphereof their love, and go out 
from their homes on true missions of 
mercy and charity, prompted by « desire 
to uplift the fallen, and place humanity 
on higher planes of thought and action. 

Let woman move in the way that her 
mind and intuitions dictate as right, and 
there will be great changes in social life. 
The world will have nobler mothers and 
better developed children ; consequently 
superior generations, of men and women 
will be the effect of the new evolution 
of things—And out of it shall come seed 
for the New Creation—the Christ Or- 
der—for nature molds her highest types 
in God’s divine ideal. 

Mt. Lebanon, N. ¥. 
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[From the Phrenological Journal.] 
PROPHETIC DREAMS. 


BY H. REYNOLDS, M. D. 





Several instances are recorded in the Bible 
in which the future was made known by 
dreams, and the interpretation of dreams was 
sometimes an important part of the prophet’s 
mission. Dreams in all ages have been be- 
lieved in as affording indications of the fu- 
ture. In ancient Greece it was believed that 
dreams came from the great Jupiter, the king 
of gods. In ancient Egypt and Babylon, the 
interpretation of the monarch’s dream was an 
important state office, and was intrusted to a 
college of wise men. In consulting the Greek 
and Roman oracles, it was common after per- 
forming sacred rites, to sleep in the temple, 
so that the information desired might be made 
known in dreams. Ancient philosophers 
wrote treatises upon the interpretation of 
dreams, as even Bacon seems to have be- 
lieved that something might be learned from 
them. In modern times, however, very little 
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attention is given to dreams, and they are 
generally dismissed from the mind with only 
a passing thought. The popular saying, ‘‘As 
idle as a dream,” well expresses the senti- 
ment of people generally in regard to this 
kind of phenomenon. This popular estimate 
of the nature of dreams is undoubtedly a 
just one as regards dreams gerierally. Yet it 
is possible that there may be exceptions. 
Some dreams may have a meaning which it is 
important that the dreamer should interpret 


aright, and understand its import. 
The mind, sometimes, in sleep can do that 


which it failed todo when awake. A diffi- 
cult mathematical problem which, during the 
working hours, had baffled all efforts for its 
Solution, is sometimes solved with ease dur- 
ing sleep. Many events, experiences, ahd 
impressions which apparently had long been 
forgotten, and could not have been recalled 
in the waking state, may come back vividly 
to mind during sleep. The mind can accom- 
plish some tasks during sleep which it could 
not accomplish during the waking hours. It 


is possible that the mind, during the sleep of 
part of its faculties, may receive at times 
foregleams of the futute, which, rightly in- 
terpreted, may be of advantage to the dream- 


er. In ancient times, too much reliance was 
placed upon dreams. In these modern times 
it is possible that dreams are too indiscrimi- 
nately thrust aside as belonging to the vaga- 
ries and fancies of the night. The venera- 
ble Ralph Waldo Emerson says of dreams: 
‘‘A skillful man reads his dreams for his self- 
knowledge, yet not the details, but the qual- 
ity. What part does he play in them—a 
cheerful, manly part, or a poor, driveling 
part?) However monstrous and grotesque 
their apparitions, they have a substantial 
truth. The same remark may be extended 
to the omens and coincidences which may 
have astonished us. Of all it is true that 
the reason of them is always latent in the in- 
dividual. Goethe said: ‘These whimsical 
pictures, inasmuch as they originate from us, 
may well have an analogy with eur whole 
life and fate.’ The soul contains in itself the 
event that shall presently befall it; for the 
event is only the actualization of its thought. 
It is no wonder that particular dreams and 
presentiments should fall out and be pro- 





phetic. The fallacy consists in selecting a 
few insignificant hints when all are inspired 
with the same sense. Every man goes 
through the world attended by innumerable 
facts, prefiguring (yes, distinctly atinounc- 
ing) his fate, if only eyes of sufficient heed 
and illumination were fastened on the sign.” 

Some very remarkable instances have oc- 
curred in which dreams have come to pass in 
the manner revealed to the dreamer. Accord- 
ing to the London News, on the occasion of 
the terrible railroad accident from whith 
Charles Dickens narrowly sécaped with his 
life, there was inthe same train @ lady and 
gentleman just landed in England, after their 
return from India. Just before the accident, 
the lady said to her husband: “I see the 
great wave rolling; it is close to tis;” and 
then the crash care, and she was Milled. 
The husband was unhurt, and at a later time, 
explained the strange words ef his wife. 
Ever since they set out from India, she had 
been haunted in sleep by the dreatn of a vast 
silvery wave, and always as it was about to 
break on her, shé had wakened in terror. 
This was the wave she recognized immeédi- 
ately before the adceident which caused her 
death. Prof. Hedge relates that ‘‘when An- 
dre, in a visit to friends in Derbyshire, before 
his embarkation for America, was introducéd 
to a certain Mr. Cummington, that gentleman 
recognized in him the original of the Gdunte- 
nance of a man whom he had been in a 
dream, arrested in the midst of a forest, and 
afterwards hung on a gallows.” The subse- 
quent death of Major Andre in the manner 
indicated in the dream was a remarkable 
point in its fulfillment. Prof. Hedge in comi- 
menting upon this dream and othefs i which 
the event took place as foreseen in the dream 
regards them as tending to show ‘“‘that the 
soul is essentially clairvoyant; when not im- 
peded and overpowered by the action of the 
senses and the exigencies of the wakitig life, 
it seems to be taker up into unisbn with tle 
universal spirit, to which there is no here 
nor there, no now nor then; dnd to have sight 
not only of what is, but of what has been, 
and what is to be.” 

During our long civil war, many instances 
occurred in whith men wé¥é foréwhtied in 
dreams of their dwn death of that of their 
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@omrades: A week prévious to the battle of 
Fair Oaks, a New York Volunteer dreamed 
that in just one week there was to be a great 
battle; in which he would be killed while 
charging across a field; that two sergeants of 
his acquaintaticé would be killed in the woods, 
one shot in the breast and the other in the 
groin, and that a large number of others 
would be killed. The soldier appeared so 
depressed in spirits the next day that his com- 
| pattions tallied him about being homesick, 

atid he reluctantly told his dream. In just a 
Wéek the battle took place, and the dreamer 
Was killed in full sight of his regiment, and 
_ tie two sergeants were killed, twenty minutes 

after, in the woods, one shot through the 
breast and the otlier in the groin, just as 
had been foretold in the dream. More than 
fifty tien, it is said, were witnesses of the 
truth of this statement. The night before 
thé cavalry fight at Brandy Station, a trooper 
Who élept as he jogged along in the column, 
dréamed that acertain captain in his regi- 
thet Would be unhorsed in a fight the next 
day; and while rising from his fall would be 
wétinded in his left knee. He told the cap- 
tain his dréam, but was laughed at for his 
eredulity. Butin the very first charge the 
fiéxt day, the captain was unhorsed by the 
Breaking of the girth, and he was pitched 
fié@ls ovér head into a patch of briars. 
While he was struggling out his horse was 
killed by a shell, arid a fragment mashed the 
eaptain’s left knee so that he had to have it 
amputated. Three days before the engage- 
fiient at Kelly’s Ford, ‘‘a corporal in the 
Sixth Michigan cavalry dreamed that 4 
brother Of Kis; Who was a sergeant in anoth- 
éf é6ttipahy, Would have his horse killed in 
the fiction, and would almost immediately 
ffidtitit a datk bay horse with a white nose, 
Within five mirtutes both horée and rider 
would be killed by a shell. This dream was 
félated to more than a score of comrades 
fully two days before the fight. Early in the 
action the sergeant’s horse was struck squaré 
in the forehead by a bullet, and dropped dead 
in his tfacks. It was scarcely three minutes 
before a white-noséd horse, carrying a blood: 
ataitied saddle, galloped up to the sergeant 


atid halted. He teniembered the dream, and 
refused to mount the animal, and soon aftet 





picked up a black horse. The white-nosed 
animal was mounted by a second corporal in 
another regiment, and horse and rider were 
torn to fragments by- a shell in full sight of 
four companies of the Sixth.” In the last 
instance, apparently, the life of the sergeant 
was saved by heeding the admonition of the 
dream. The writer who narrated this and 
other similar instances, adds, that ‘‘there was 
atime when a soldier’s dream saved Gen. 
Kilpatrick’s life: when a dream changed 
Custer’s plans for three days; when a dream 
prevented Gen. Talbert’s camp from a sur- 
prise and capture; and when a dream gave 
Gen. Sherman more accurate knowledge of 
Early’s forces than all the scouts.” 

Numerous other instancés of prophetic 
dreams might be narrated, but enough has ° 
been adduced to show that there is something 
worthy of considerate attention in some 
dreams, however trivial the greater part of 
them may be. The prophetic revelations 
made through dreams in ancient times are 
perhaps sometimes repeated in these mod- 
ern times. 


= * 
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GRACE AND KNOWLEDGE. 





FLOYD C. FIELD. 


‘But grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” 2 Peter, 


iii; 18. 

There are two points brought to view in this 
passage; growth in grace, and a knowledge 
of Christ. Webster defines grace as fol- 
lows :—‘‘The exercise of love, kindness or 
good will; disposition to benefit or serve 
another; favor bestowed or privileges con- 
ferred.” Therefore, grace is a practical il- 
lustration of the teachings and life of Christ, 
and the exercise of grace or love should be 
the guiding star of all our actions and the 
foundation stone upon which we should 
build our thoughts, impulses and character, 
as the Apostle expresses it; ‘“‘being ground- 
ed and rooted in love.” 

Therefore we should grow in that spirit of 
love which characterizes the life of Jesus, 
and follow his example that the same pure 
love that manifests itself in him by action, 
word and deed might find a dwelling place in 
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our heart, thus following the advice of Peter 
by adding to faith, virtue; to virtue knowl- 
édge; to knowledge, temperance; to tem- 
perance, patience; to patience, godliness; 
to godliness, brotherly kindness; and to 
brotherly kindness, charity; for if these 
things be in us and abound they shall make 
us that we be neither barren nor unfruitful in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Thus Christ by this pure love and grace, 
conquered the evil propensities that had so 
long reigned supreme in the affections of man. 
Peter knowing Jesus, personally, and being 
one of the disciples and practicing the same 
pure principles, and looking around him and 
seeing man reveling in his lower nature, and 
utterly disregarding the teachings of Jesus, 
is it any wonder that he should exhort the 
brethren in this language, ‘‘But grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ?” 

Every blessing’ and favor which we re- 
ceive from the Divine Father, is a grace, 
and all favors we bestow on each other are 


graces whether by kind words, brave deeds 


or worthy acts. It was by grace, that the 
noble founders of our grand Institution 
toiled, labored and gave their all, that the 
future generations might enjoy the fruits of 
their labor; it is by grace that the doors are 
open to all who desire to live the life of 
Christ, and they can come and partake of 
the waters of life freely, and reap the reward 
and blessings that are given to those who live 
a life of self-denial, and receive heavenly 
grace that flows from the great fountain of 
light. 

A knowledge of Christ is as truly a requi- 
site as grace. To know Christ is not simply 
to know him historically, but experimentally 
and practicaliy. First, lock at his sacrifices. 
He sacrificed wealth, honor, home and friends 
and entered life with nothing but the true 
principles of manhood, having not even 
where to lay his head. Look at the kind- 
ness he manifested 1n all his actions. In all 
the record we have of his life we find no hu- 
man heart made sad by unkind words or un- 
generous acts, but that his loving tender mer- 
cy gave joy to even the thief upon the cross 
Look at his power to resist temptation, for 
when the evil one offered him the whole 





world he preferred the integrity and purity 
of his holy, beautiful life. 

Nothing is too great, good, or precious 
to give for the Pearl of great price. As Paul 
says, ‘‘Yea doubtless, and I count all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom I have 
suffered the loss of all things, that I may win 
Christ.” And also we should know him by 
his sufferings and the power of the resurrec- 
tion. As Paul says, ‘“That I may know him, 
and the power of his resurrection and the 
fellowship of his sufferings” also, ‘‘I am cru- 
cified with Christ, nevertheless I live; yet 
not I but Christ liveth in me.” No one can 
have a true knowledge of Christ without 
having his spirit, living his life and dying as 
he died to sin. 

Paul says to the Romans ‘‘For -in that he 
died, he died unto sin once; but in that he 
liveth, he liveth unto God” May all, indeed, 
die unto sin, and live unto God taking the 
cross, not as a burden or dread, but as a 
treasure by which we shall become victorious 
over sin and death and by having a true, in- 
ward knowledge of the sacrifices and suffer- 
ings of Jesus we are prepared to live the 
same pure life and rise above impurities 
which we behold at every step; for go where 
we will we see the need of that divine and 
holy life. Yea, we must have a true inward 
knowledge of the resurrection and realize 
what it is to come from the lower to the high- 
er, from the animal to the spiritual; from 
death unto life. 

If we follow Christ and receive this grace 
and knowledge we are prepared for soul- 
travel, and in order to make proper progress 
we must throw off all the weights that are 
antagonistic to the divine principle within, 
for so long as the carnal nature has the as- 
cendency or control of our being there is no 
progress. Before grace and knowledge can 
produce that soul-travel which Christ en- 
joyed, we must cast aside the weight of 
worldly love. 

One may strive to soar in the ambient air of 
God’s love but how soon he realizes he is 
still groping in darkness with the children of 
earth; and there are many in this sphere of 
life that are honest in their convictions, but 
their minds are so befogged by the dogmas of 
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the antichristian world, that even the near 
whisperings of angels cannot be apprehended 
by them. 

Anger and hate must also be thrown aside 
and the last vestige completely severed be- 
fore man cdn soar in the realms of peace, 

joy and love, and partake of that divine 
spirit of purity that comes from God. 

Sensuality, pride, anger, hatred, deceit, 

hypocrisy and backbiting can never be in 
harmony with the divine elements of our 
nature, and as long as man clings to those 
evil propensities, just so long he will re- 
main in darkness, doubt and misery. 

When man is willing to throw off his evil 
nature and sever the last chord that is antag- 
onistic to the divine principle within, then he 
will receive that love and peace that sur- 
passeth all knowledge; his heart will expand 
with tenderness and love, and hate will be 
unknown; for where purity dwells, hate can- 
not enter. 

If those who desire to grow in grace and 
knowledge, would follow the example of 
Jesus, the weights of sin would fall, as the 
scales from the eyes of the blind man, and 

‘ they could travel in the sunny skies of puri- 
ty and be wafted higher and higher in divine 
love that flows from the angelic sphere. 

This is the resurrection life in which the 
pure can travel and be fed with spiritual 
food. And may we all attain this happiness 
and we can if we grow in grace and a knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 

South Union, Ky. 
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PROGRESS, ORDER AND INDIVIDUALISM. 


ALONZO G. HOLLISTER. 


It is our understanding, that a Shaker’s prog- 
ress is with his back to the world and its cus- 


toms, for ‘‘the fashion of this world passeth 
away,” as well as the lusts thereof, and the 
whole fabric is destined to cease, and be no 
more forever. That when the essentials of a 
true Shaker faith are complied with, all mi- 
hor matters will be adjusted and disposed ac- 
cording to interior law. No matter how small 
the beginning, if we continue increasing in 
the right direction. Better begin small as ‘‘a 
grain of mustard seed,” and keep advancing, 





than to commence with a long stride and have 
to recede because we have not grown to it. 

That the New Creation to which we are 
called, including the new earth possesses all 
the principles and elements of life, growth, 
and happiness, necessary to perfect the entire 
man. ‘That in the spirit revealed in Christ, 
are “hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge,” conferring superior advantages 
to the learning and science which the natural 
creation affords, admitting a portion of the 
latter to be ever so useful and necessary, in 
its place, and of sufficient amplitude to em- 
ploy the most capacious minds of our race, 
all the ages of Eternity in acquiring it. And 
all that it needs to obtain these priceless 
treasures, is to devote our energiés to the new 
creating work, and obey its requirements as 
fast as they are made known to us. 

That the Order of the Church of Christ’s 
Second Appearing, established under the min- 
istration of Father Joseph Meacham and 
Mother Lucy Wright, and confirmed by their 
successors, is a revelation of the Order of the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth; of which it 
is written, ‘“‘Of the increase of its govern- 
ment and peace, there shall be no end * * to 
order it, and to establish it, with judgment 


and with justice, from henceforth even forev- 
er.” 
That as the ‘‘little horn” foretold by Daniel, 


drove the witnesses of Truth raised up in 
Christ’s first appearing, into a wilderness or 
foundationless state, by ‘‘scattering the power 
of the holy people,” the second appearing of 
Christ was to be signified by a reverse proc- 
ess; for ‘‘He shall send his angels with the 
great sound of a Trumpet, and they shall 
gather together his Elect,” etc. Jesus when 
asked by his disciples ‘‘Where, Lord?” re- 
plied ‘‘Wheresoever the body is, there will 
the eagles be gathered together.” 

That ‘‘the Eagles” are those who hear and 
obey the voice of the Son of God, in this dis- 
pensation; which is likened in the visions of 
John, to a flying Eagle, because its subjects 
fly above the spiritual elements of the natu- 
ral earthly man. That ‘‘the body,” is that 
Christ-like unity of spirit, and action, sym- 
bolized by one loaf of bread, and one cup, of 


which his disciples partook at the last supper ; 
for Christ is ‘the bread of God.” ‘See Eph. 
i, 10.) 
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Hence the Psalmist sings prophetically 
“Gather my saints together unto me; those 
that have made a covenant with me by sacri- 
fice.” What sacrifice? The sacrifice of sin 
by coming to judgment—and of their carnal 
wills, that they may do the will of God. Je- 
sus said, ‘‘I came not to do my own will,” im- 
plying the possession of a will distinct from 
the will of God; which he submitted, or sac- 


rificed. 
That as God is a God of order, and order 


is Heaven’s first law, ‘‘the nearer we approach 
the Kingdom of God, the more order we must 
come to” and, according to the most reliable 
evidence that can be had, Shakers are in the 
commencement of that Kingdom which is 
destined in it» progress to ‘“‘break in pieces 
and consume all other Kingdoms,” while to 
the increase of its own government, order, 
and stability there shall be no end, conse- 
quently, Shakerism is aggregation, centraliza- 
tion, organization,—a building up, a progress 
into increasing degrees of order and govern- 
ment, while the progress of the world, and its 
systems, effected by the great increase of 
light, is towards disorganization, individual- 
ism, and final dissolution. 

That this demolishing work, which produces 
so much clash, confusion, and distrust, in the 
mental, religious, and political world, is nec- 
essary that the Kingdom begun to be set up, 
may have room to cxpand—‘‘For in the place 
where the Most High beginneth to show his 
City, there shall no man’s building be able to 
stand.” It is alsu necessary that souls may 
be set free from the binding influence of all 
man-invented creeds and dogmas, and from 
all institutions of power that bind the con- 
science, and obstruct the proper exercise of 
rational freedom; that they may be at liberty 
to accept the terms of the “everlasting gos- 
pel,” when that is presented, and to press in- 
to the Order of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
furthermore, to educate them to the true dig- 
nity of manhood, that they may rightly ap- 
preciate the heavenly call. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is composed only 
of volunteers, and built up by a continual 
volunteer service, as shown by the following 
testimony. ‘‘If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me.” This shows that we 





advance in self-denial. It also shows a dai- 
ly sacrifice required, as the price of the daily 
bread, for which we are taught to pray. Fi- 
rally, it shows that the only way to follow 
Christ in the regeneration, is by denying our 
own wills daily, until it becomes our meat and 
drink to do the will of God. 

This affects individuality which is God’s 
own gift, similar to a school of training, 
where there is freedom to withdraw in case of 
insufficient inducements, to which agrees the 
words of the prophetic singer; ‘“Thy people 
shall be willing in the day of thy power.” 
By voluntarily subjecting individuality to the 
Order of God made known in the dispensa- 
tion of His mercy. When souls enter this 
heavenly Order, the work of demolition and 
dissolution, proceeds upon the elements and 
principles of the world within. Whatever 
trials or disadvantages one may labor under 
who is called into this work, because of cir- 
cumstances, and the frailties of human nat- 
ure, these can never be but temporary to 
those who abide faithful; anj every one wilk 
reap what they sow, and be recompensed ac- 
cording to faithfulness and the degree of sac- 
rifice made; for suchis the pr mise, founded 
in the justice of God. 

The government of this Kingdom is the 
most stable, because it is. just, being founded 
in the revelation of God, and conserving the 
highest interests of the governed. Though 
its laws are absolute in their cognizance and 
control over individual actions, they leave the 
individual free to unfold in the line of eter- 
nal life, because they emanate from these 
principles, as revealed in the gospel of Christ’s 
first and second appearing. They are admin- 
istered by a parental authority, which is the 
highest expression of the united wisdom and 
faithfulness of the body, guided by. revelation 
and experience; through the moat truth lov- 
ing individuals, whose own interests are. iden- 
tical with the interests of the governed. For. 
none can be more truth loving than those who 
cease from their own wills; in other words, 
lay down their lives daily. for. the sake of the 
Truth, and for those who, have come into it. 

This is God’s way, therefore, man can nev- 
er. improve it, though many, have tried. It 
is the only way yet made known whereby suf- 
fering mortals,can escape, victors. from, the 
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Beast, his image, and the number of his name ; 
and it is free for all who will, to enter. All 
are invited to thoroughly examine its claims. 
Those who have tried it, testify that it has 
made ‘‘new creatures” of them, and their 


_ works bear witness that their testimony is 


true. We who follow in their footsteps, find 
in present attainments, a prophecy of the 
same result. For as God makes no arbitrary 
changes in the life or character of individu- 
alized intelligences, every kind of life con- 
tains the seed and prophecy of what its 
fature will be, under appropriate conditions. 
Ours therefore, is irradiated with the pro- 
spective attainments and glory of the future 
for which we strive; and though at times be- 
set with difficulties which must be overcome 
jn order to secure it, the continual positive 
gain of the present, united with patience and 
perseverance, assures the final triumph, after 
which, nothing can impede our progress into 
the everlasting increase of order, beauty, glo- 
ry and felicity of the Kingdom of the Saints 
of our God. 

It is along and arduous journey through 
the transition state, the furnace of purifica- 
tion, and what mortal ever found life’s jour- 
ney anything but arduous? But it is the on- 
ly one that gives assurance of ending our tri- 
als and sorrows by removirg the cause— 
while the pay is sure, and ample, along the 
entire distance, to those who win and the fi- 
nal result more than a thousand, yea ten thou- 
sand fold rewards the toil. 

Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 





LETTER Box. 

Enfield, Conn., 1883. 
Dear Children ;—You cannot look after your 
habits too carefully. You desire to be happy ; 
with bad habits you cannot enjoy real happi- 
ness. Every wrong habit is injurious, and 
produces evil results. Bad habits are strong, 
and continually lure their victims to pleas- 
ures, which satisfy not. ‘‘The way of the 
transgressor is hard,” as well as foolish, while 

“‘Wisdom’s ways are pleasant” and peaceful. 

Every act contributes its iota toward form- 
ing your characters, moulding the individual 
beings which you become. Day by day, you 
are sowing seed, from which must come the 








fruit of your after lives. Consequences are 
inevitable. What you sow, you will reap. 
Sow only good seed. Destroy the weeds. 
‘Sow an act, and reap.a habit; sow a habit, 
and reap a character; sow a character, and 
reap a destiny.” Conquer sinful, habits, or 
they will conquer you. ‘‘Array a bad habit 
in costly attire, it is a bad habit still.” 

Bad habits, in their beginnings, may soon 
be overcome; but when grown into your very 
lives, they are difficult to subdue. Shun the 
beginning of evil, is golden advice to follow. 
You may form habits of kindness, or unkind- 
ness, honesty, or dishonesty, vice or virtue. 
Virtue’s path is safe. Walk therein. 

Watch for the sinful habits, and uproot 
them before they get a firm hold, I want to 
say'to every one that I find indulging in 
wrong habits, Beware! You are sowing seed 
for a harvest of woe! Your Brother, 

Daniel Orcutt. 


<2 
> 


Shaker Village, N. H. June 13, 1883. 
Dear Sister L;—-As Sister Asenath gave the 
scholars the privilege to write to the sisters 
that we would like to talk with, so I thought 
I would write to you and tell you how I am 
getting along in school. I feel more inter- 
ested this year than I did last summer. I 
study Physiology, Grammar, Arithmetic, Ge- 
ography, Reading, Spelling, Writing, Draw- 
ing and Singing. I know a good deal in all 
these studies, I like Physiology the best. I 
know a little about many of the bones in the 
body. To show you what I know about the 
arm and hand I will tell you all the bones in 





them. There is one bone in the arm the 


name of it is Humerus; two in the fore-arm, 
Radius and Ulna; eight in the wrist, nineteen 
in the hand, fourteen in the fingers, three in 
each finger, two in the thumb. Thisis all I 
have to say about my studies. 

Now I will tell you about the cherry tree 
by the East House. Sister Edith told me 
that the robins would eat all the cherries on 
our cherry tree so Lizzie and I planned to 
make a scare-crow and put it in the tree soas 
to keep the robins away so that we can have 
some cherries. * 

I often have wished to thank you for taking 


care of me. With love I close, 
. Blanche. 
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The very. simplicity of the advent of 
Jesus was undoubtedly the great stum- 
bling block to the worldly wisdom of the 
Jewish Church. They had anticipated 
an heir from the royal family, and to this 
end consulted their genealogical tables 
with rigid exactness. He was to be a 
lineal descendant of the house of David, 
and they were, by no means, prepared to 
accept the Christ from any other source. 
Several of the prophets had seen in their 
revelations, the coming Messiah, but he 
had assumed so many pecul:ar forms, 
that the revelations became obscure to 
the Jewish mind. 

By some he was exalted even to the 
Creator of the heavens and earth, by 


some to a conquering King, while on the 
other hand he was to be of the most ob- 


secure origin, and was even likened to a 
root in a poor soil. 

Such conflicting views were not calcu- 
lated to establish in the minds of the He- 
brew nation a harmony which could ac- 
cept the advent of any messenger. To 
those who had anticipated a King, com- 
missioned with authority from the very 
God who had so signally delivered them 
from the Egyptians. Jesus was at once 
denounced as an impostor. The sacred 
books had informed them that their Re- 
deemer was to restore the glory of Je- 
rusalem and take vengeance o; their en- 
emies. ‘To the common people he was 
to be a prophet, a friend to the poor and 
a physician to mitigate all their physical 
ills. ‘To these sons of God, whose hab- 
itations were to be like the everlasting 
hills, enduring throughout all genera- 
tions, the holy city -has been lost for cen- 





turies and their people scattered among 
every nation on the earth. 

Nearly two thousand years have pass- 
ed and the religious nature of man, is as 
ever demanding a knowledge of the high- 
way to eternal life, and yet but little has 
been learned beyond that which actuated 
the Scribes and Pharisees in the city of 
David. Regal splendor and self ag- 
grandizement would be the demanded 
credentials of him who came as the anoint- 
ed Christ of the nineteenth century. 
The messenger who came having no 
where to lay his head, and urging men 
to dispose of their property for the ben- 
efit cf the less fortunate of this world, 
before he could be accepted as a disciple, 
would undoubtedly be in the minds of 
the christians, at a very great discount. 

It has become one of the enigmatical 
problems of the day, to be able to har- 
monize the selfishness and war-loving 
spirit of the worldly-minded christians, 
with the pure and peaceable follewers of 
the Son of God, and yet there are thou- 
sands who earnestly contend that this 
very thing can be done. They implicit- 
ly believe in the amalgamation of the 
flesh and the spirit, and thatthey can, 
acceptably to Jésus, seve both God and 
mammon. 

There may be dissenters from these , 
views, lights which come down from 
God, whese voices are yet but feebly 
heard on the earth, and how very fort- 
unate it is for this class in their every 
degree of advancement that religion 
may become a work of conscience, that 
there are no bands nor bars to prevent 
the offering of a pure heart, of becom- 
ing peacemakers, and of crucifying all 
selfishness and following the living Christ 
in the regeneration. 

The scriptural order that was given, 
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says—‘‘Follow the Lamb whithersoever 
he goeth.” Not a pre-arranged course 
as conducive to our fancied pleasure, but 
wherever the spirit of the Christ shall 
lead. Earthly rulers demand a corres- 
ponding obedience of their subjects; 
the army no less of its soldiers, and-we 
are looking with interest to see that or- 
der arise from among men that may be 
known by their acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of Christ and can be designated 
as the friends of righteousness. 


House & Fac. 


FOREST CULTURE. 











An Essay by Cerpnas Hotioway of Union Vil- 
lage, Ohio., delivered before the June meet- 
ing Warren County Horticultural Society. 


The Best Practical Mode of Pre- 
serving and Restoring the 
Forests of Ohio. 


An intelligent observer can not fail to see 
that our timbered lands are in a rapidly fail- 
ing condition, and that unless a radical 
change be made in their management the end 
or entire destruction of our timber will be 
seen in fifty years. 

We think the time has come for deep 
thought and decisive action to discover and 
adopt, if possible, the best practicable meth- 
od of preserving and perpetuating the most 
useful kinds of timber trees, and also to de- 
termine what is the best use to be made of 
the existing growth, whether it should be per- 
mitted to die upon the ground in which it now 
stands or whether it should be cut down and 
taken to market while it still has the highest 
value, namely, while it is still alive. 

At the present rate of consumption and 
decay entire destruction of living timber 
must follow; and the source of future sup- 
ply has long since become a subject of anx- 
ious thought, a subject which all will admit 
is one of universal concern for all are cogni- 
zant of the manifold uses of wood and how 
absolutely essential it is to our comfort and 
well being, nor need we now remind our 





readers of vhe scientifically ascertained fact 
that the total destruction of forests of a 
country will ultimately unfit it for the occu- 
pancy of man. 

The prospective scarcity and high. price 
of timber, necessarily consequent upon the 
present devastations, would be of themselves 
sufficient reasons for planting forests of suit- 
able timber, but when to these considerations 
are added the probable ruin of habitable dis- 
tricts and deterioration of climate in a whole 
country, there is an imperative demand for 
decision and immediate action. 

Hitherto, the best energies of our rural 
population have been largely employed in 
the extermination of forests. The time has 
come now for a change of policy, one which 
will secure for us neither too much nor too 
little timber, but a continuous supply if pos- 
sible of so much, at least, as will approxi- 
mately meet all reasonable demands, and this 
subject. has now justly become one of Na- 
tional concern, for taking official statistics as 
a basis for their calculations, careful observ- 
ers have demonstrated almost to a certainty, 
that at the present rate of consumption and 
decay, the pine woods of the great north-west 
will be- exhausted in less than twenty-five 
years. The pine woods of the South will 
hold out for afew years after the former 
shall have been exhausted and after that, if 
nothing has been done in the way of repro- 
duction in the mean time, we shall have to 
look to South America for our supplies. That 
so little attention, comparatively, has been 
given to this subject, in the past, seems to 
us strange when we consider the fact that the 
raising of timber is by no means unprofitable, 
and that so much of our land is peculiarly 
fitted for this industry, consisting as it does, . 
of broken or uneven tracts, partially or en- 
tirely unfitted for the cultivation of crops, or 
it may be of shifting sands which may be 
made a source of income by being planted 
with pine trees—these trees serving to stay 
the sand. 

Apart from considerations of public good, 
the first question that may suggest itself to 
tillers of the soil is, will it pay us to plant 
and cultivate trees? This question we do 
not hesitate for a moment to answer in the 
affirmative if as in all matters pertaining to 
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husbandry as well as in other matters per- 
taining to this life due discretion be exercised 
in the first place it must be ascertained what 
timber is most in demand and therefore like- 
ly to bring the highest price, at the same 
time, having a regard to what is best adapted 
to the climate and soil in which it is to be 
planted. 

The proportion of a farm to be appropri- 
ated for timber-raising, should be in. our 
judgment, at least 1-10 to 1-20 of the num- 
ber cf acres composing it, tis much would 
we think, be sufficient for home wants. 
Next the ground should be prepared for 
planting by removing all timber already 
growing upon it, and. by destroying by til- 
lage, all seeds for two or three years before 
planting. We believe that the original 
growth of trees in Ohio and Kentucky can 
not be profitably perpetuated, because of the 
destruction of the undergrowth, and the cul- 
tivation of grass for lawns, pasturage etc. 
Where these have occurred, both being prej- 
udicial to timber growth, because the tramp- 
‘ing of cattle injuring the roots, will ultimate- 
ly cause trees to die exposed to it, and fur- 
ther, because of the fact that leaves alone 
should cover the ground in tracts devoted to 
the culture of trees. And hence we have no 
hesitation in saying, that the better way to 
perpetuate is by successive periodic cuttings 
and plantings so managed, that there will be 
a regular rotation of the same established, 
by the time that the primitive growth has 
been consumed, or otherwise made use of; 
arranging at the same time that trees shall 
be cut while still in full life and vigor, so 
that the cutting shall not be delayed until 
the trees have become useless by reason of 


. decay. 
As to the best kinds of trees to plant, we 


would recommend the walnut, oak, poplar, 
pine, hickory, butternut, Scotch larch ete. 
Oak seeds or acorns should be planted im- 
mediately after they fall, they should not be 
dried for they will strike root immediately, 
the root running down from four to eight 
inches in the fall, starting as soon as planted, 
the tops not starting until the following spring. 

The black-walnut. butternut, hickory, and 
other nut trees, should be planted where the 
trees are to remain; other trees, the seeds of 





which are small, or which make but little 
growth the first year, are best grownin seed 
beds until they are of proper size for trans- 
planting. When trees are taken from the 
seed beds all the branches should be cut off 
and the tops shortened. It will more cer- 
tainly grow and less exhaust the root. Only 
one leading shoot should to each tree be al- 
lowed, and it not be permitted to fork. All 
large side branches should be shortened or 
entirely taken off. 

The best plan for profitable culture is to 
plant those kinds to be used for lumber— 
such as wa‘nut, oak, poplar, etc., from one 
to two rods apart, and to fill the intervening 
spaces with smaller growths—such as locust, 
Osage orange and Scotch larch; also, hick- 
ory and oak, the two latter to be used for 
hoop poles. If desirable, or deemed more 
profitable, fill such intervening spaces—one 
way with corn, potatoes, etc.,—that is, four 
and one-half feet in all intervening space be- 
tween standard trees. The best time for 
thinning is either in the winter or in the ear- 
ly spring, otherwise the root will be des- 
troyed. The second thinning would be on 
the locust and orange plants, for bean poles, 
grape stakes, etc., leaving a portion for still 
larger growth and use—say fence stakes and 
posts, leaving a portion still for rail road ties, 
etc. 

There should at all times be a sufficient 
number of the second class of trees left to 
keep standard trees trimmed and forced up 
without branchirg out. The stumps of the 
second class may be allowed to reproduce, 
until the standard overtop and destroy them. 
Thus may timber land be made productive, 
also to yield returns in money, within twelve 
months from so laying out the ground. 

Care should be taken that no domestic 
stock be allowed to graze on the land, so 
planted in timber, whether in winter or in 
summer; the hog may be admitted after the 
third year, indeed the animal may be said to 
be almost indispensable to many trees, being 
useful because of its tramping and rooting 
out ground mice, etc, which would, if not in- 
terfered with, gnaw off the bark of such 
trees under and above the ground, thus des- 
troying them; should this animal be admit- 
ted the first year however, it would destroy 
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The expense of fencing can be 


The best mode of planting for this 
purpose is to plant a single or double row 
say one foot apart or wider and plash them 
the second year down to sixteen inches 
above ground or less, later plashing them 
the second time say two feet above the 
ground, and then permitting them to grow 
for timber. 

In planting standard trees, care must be 
exercised to prevent their being sunburnt. 
If no intervening trees be put between them, 
all trees planted should be crowded so close- 
ly that no tree will need pruning. Thin- 
ning should be carefully attended to. Say 
hoop poles first, in from three to five years 


. after planting; by pursuing this course, we 


think that at present prices every acre might 
be made to return one hundred dollars in 
poles at each cutting; after cutting let the 
trees reproduce from the stumps until the 
larger trees overtop them. It would be our 
maxim to prevent no timber trees to remain 
on lands after they are in condition for the 
most profitable use, as they should then be 
harvested. 

Most tree seeds should not be allowed to 
dry, but should be kept in moist sand or earth 
in a cellar, but not wet sand, better be entire- 
ly dry. They should be gathered through 
the latter part of the season at maturity or 
procured from some reliable seed-man, and 
should be ready to plant in early spring. If 
preserved as above, keep a sharp look-out 
and make provision against rats and mice 
depredations. Every planter will have to 
select such a list of trees to suit himself and 
climate, location, etc. 

We feel impelled to make an urgent re- 
quest to parents as an imperative duty to 
provide by successive planting of lumber 
trees for their children especially, and also 
asa national duty, a humanitarian duty. 

. . 9 * . . 


* . . . * . . . * 

The large dots or stars are the standard 
trees. The small dots are the four feet 
apart filling between the standards. 





THAT OLD BURNER. 


Perhaps some young housekeeper would 
like to know how to clean up an old lamp- 
burner and make it as good as new. I had 
one that I was told to throw away, when a 
friend told me to boil it in strong soap-suds 
and it would be all right. I did so and saved 
my burner and the trouble of sending for a 
new one.—M. A. B. 

Sestiiinacad 

To remove paint from old doors, etc., and 
to soften putty in window frames so that the 
glass may be taken out without breaking or 
cutting, take one pound of pearl-ash and 
three pounds of quicklime; slack the lime in 
water, then add the pearl-ash, and make the 
whole about the consistence of paint. Apply 
it to both sides of the glass, and let it remain 
for twelve hours, when the putty will be so 
softened that the glass may be taken out of 
the frame without being cut, and with the 
greatest facility —Socottish American. 

pees en 

Cleaning Woodwork.—An exchange, speak- 
ing of the necessity of cleaning woodwork, 
comments as follows: It often happens 
that the woodwork on doors, particularly near 
the handles, will become quite dirty and bad- 
ly stained by the frequent running back and 
forth of careless children. In these cases it 
is sometimes found impossible to renove the ' 
marks with cold water, or without the use of 
soap, however undesirable. If this occurs, 
throw two tablespoonfuls of powdered borax 
into a pail of hot water, and wash the paint 
with it. Do not use a brush: but if found 
impossible to remove the marks in this way, 
the soap must be resorted to. Rub the soap 
onthe cloth and then sprinkle on the soap 
dry borax, and rub the spots faithfully, rins- 
ing with plenty of water. By washing wood- 
work in this way the paint will not be injured, 
and the borax will keep the hands soft and 
white. Borax isnot half as freely used in 
domestic labor as it would be if all its useful- 
ness were better known. Its help in increas- 
ing the cleansing properties of soap, andat the 
same time correcting its corrosive tendency, 
is one'most of its valuble properties. 





Little duties faithfully performed are the 
stepping stones to perfection.—Z. M. 
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Sanitary. 
CARE OF THE FEET. 


When the feet are damp and cold it is im- 
possible to keep well. There will be cough 
or sore throat, or hoarseness, sick headache, 
or some other annoyance. 

If cold and dry, the feet should be soaked 
in hot water for ten minutes every night, and 
when wiped and dried, rub into them well, 
ten or fifteen drops of sweet oil; do this pa- 
tiently with the hands, rubbing the oil into 
the soles of the feet particularly. 

On getting up in the morning, dip both feet 
at once into water, as cold as the air of the 
room, half ankle deep, for a minute in sum- 
mer; half a minute or less in winter, rub- 
bing one foot with the other, then wipe dry, 
and if convenient, hold them to the fire, rub- 
bing them with the hand until perfectly dry 
and warm in every part. 

If the feet are damp and cold, attend only 
to the morning washing, but at night always 
remove the stockings, and hold the feet to 
the fire, rubbing them with the hands for fif- 
teen minutes, and get immediately into bed. 

Under any circumstances, as often as the 
feet are cold enough to attract attention, 
draw off the stockings, and hold them to the 
fire; if the feetare much inclined to damp- 
ness, put on a pair of dry stockings, leaving 
the damp ones before the fire to be ready for 
another change. 

Some persons’ feet are more comfortable, 
even in winter, in cotton, others in woolen 
stockings. Each must be guided by his own 
feelings. Sometimes two pairs of thin stock- 
ings keep the feet warmer than one psir 
which is thickerthan both. The thin pairs 
may be of the same or of different materials, 
and that which is best next to the feet, should 
be determined by the feelings of the person. 

Sometimes the feet are rendered more com- 
fortable by basting half an inch thickness of 
curled hair on a piece of thick cloth, slipping 
this into the stocking, with the hair next the 
skin, to be removed at night, and placed be- 
fore the fire to be perfectly dried by morn- 
ing. Persons who walk a great’ deal during 
the day, should on coming home for the night, 
remove their shoes and stockings, hold the 








feet to the fire until perfectly dry; put ona 
dry pair, and wear slippers for the rest of the 
evening. 

Boots and gaiters keep the feet damp, un- 
clean and noisome, by preventing the escape 
of the insensible perspiration and odor which 
are constantly emanating from healthy feet; 
hence the old-fashioned shoe is the best for 
health and for the strengthening of the ar- 
kles, by habituating them to support them- 
selves. 

Pieces of newspaper wrapped around the 
feet over the stockings keep the feet remark- 
ably warm. Cold feet arise from the want of 
a vigorous circulation in them; this is often 
remedied by putting them in hot water ina 
wooden vessel, so as to cover the toes; in 
about ten minutes, put both in cold water, 
the colder the better,.of the same depth, for 
half a minute; the object being to produce a 
shock, calculated to draw the warm blood to 
the soles; this may be done on retiring and 
rising. Nothing should be considered a 
trouble, which can have even a slight tenden- 
cy to keep the feet warm, because there can 
never be recovery from disease or substantial 
good health without it. 

Hall's Journal of Health. 





HOME QUESTIONS. 


SARAH 8. WOODS. 


Am I improving my time to the best ad- 
vantage? Do I exercise my mind and 
hands to accomplish the most my strength 
and ability will.permit? Am I as effi- 
cient as I might make myself? 

Would I not exert myself more to 
promote a selfish interest, or to gratify 
ambition, than my interest to promote 
the commonwealth stimulates me to? 
Am I not too selfish to make the sacri- 
fice'required of a faithful steward, de- 
voting all my services to my Master’s 
interest, that I may be entrusted with 
the true riches? If I am not faithful in 
the righteous mammon who will commit 
to my trust the true riches? 

Canterbury, N. H. 
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THE MANIFESTO. 





EnFIetp, N. H. 
@™ 


In songs of sweet praise our voices we will raise, Im - ploring the an -gels 
—~ 


to aid; Be - hold! they’re de-scending, in our mu-sic are blending, Bright vis-ion 


of beau-ty! Each soul, strike the ¢hord. We'll sing a-way sadness, bring joy 


and gladness; Sing away tri-als that cumber the mind; Sing a-way sorrow, 











bring hope for the morrow; Sing away darkness, bring sightto the bliné 
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THE MANIFESTO. 





Books and Papers. 





Herawp or Heattu. October. Contents: Fam- 
ily Registers; How can we escape Insanity? How 
to make life worth living; Long hours and Health; 
Almost a Centenarian; The Edenic Diet; How to 
keep from drowning; Apples for food; Studies in 
Hygiene for Women; etc. etc. M. L. Holbrook, 
M. D. Publisher, 13&15. Laight St. N. Y. $1,00 
per. year. 

THE ELZEVIR LIBRARY. 


Among the recent issues of this unique, and in 
respect to cheapness and beauty of form and typo- 
graphy, really remarkable publication, are the fol- 
lowing: “Aristotle,” by Sir Alexander Grant; ‘Pla- 
to,” by C. W. Collins; “‘Horace,” by Theodore Mar- 
tin. These are inthe famous and excellent “Ancient 
Classics for English Readers” series, heretofore ob- 
tainable only at the price of $1.00 cach, but now 
published in this hand form for 15 cents each. 
“The Indian Song of Songs,” by Edwin Arnold, au- 
thor of “The Light of Asia,” is published at 6 cents, 
the cheapest edition heretofore issued being $1.00. 
We also have the “Life of Alex. H. Stephens,” by 
F.H. Norton, author of “Life of Gen. Hancock,” 
and other works. It contains an excellent portrait, 
and a fine illustration of “Liberty Hall,” Mr. Ste- 
phens’ famous home. Though a copyright work, 
paying the usual royalty to the author, it is published 
at the astonishing price of 10 cents. The last issue 
is Schiller’s celebrated “‘Song of The Bell,” and ““He- 
ro and Leander,” all for 2 cents. These publications 
are not sold by dealers generally, but only direct, by 
the publisher, Jonn B. AtpgEn, 18 Vesey St., N. Y. 


IN THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE 
or HEALTH for October, the reader finds special at- 
tractions as striking facts of human science are in- 
terwoven with literary sketches and illustrated de- 
scriptions, and the whole is presented in a very enter- 
taining style. On opening the Number a fine por- 
trait of the late Montgomery Blair greets us, and an 
interesting digest of his character follows. Next we 
have a well-written discussion of the “Relations of 
Phrenology to Modern Philosophy,” in which the 
criticisms of Professor Bain are sharply analyzed. 
Next we read a beautifully illustrated description of 
the “St. Gothard Railway.” Following that are 
‘Some Observations on Amativeness,” The unfort- 
unate Capt. Webb receives an appeciative notice, 
and an instructive article on Ossian, the ancient Scot- 
tish poet, follows. Eleanor Kirk gives some items 
of good advice to the modern youth, who thinks 
keeping his bureau-drawers in neat condition is wo- 
man’s work ; and a Western journalist sends the re- 
sult of an interview with a deaf, blind, and dumb wo- 
man, who is certainly a remarkable case of intuitive 
apprehension. There is also a portion of Milton’s 
charming “Comus,” with notes by the editor, and 
ériginal illustrations. In the Health Department 
Dr. Allen discusses the “Laws of Heredity,” and 
other writers who know of what they ‘speak, give 








excellent advice on the “Effects of Alcohol ;” -“‘The 
Food of the Brain and the Tecth;” How Warm 
Water Cools,” etc. 

The subscription price is $2.00 a year. Address 
Fowter & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway New 
York. 


Tue Homivetic Monruty for October begins the 
eighth volume, and gives promise of decided im- 
provement. Its new cover and broader margins, 
and delicate tint of paper, show it off to advantage, 
and its contents are fully up to its high standard of 
excellence. The foreign pulpit is represented by 
Dr. Parker, Rev. Stopford A. Brooke and Rev. C. 
H. Spurgeon; while Dr. J. M. Buckley, Dr. Buttz, 
of Drew Seminary, Dr. Dobbs, Dr. Jeffry and 
others, sustain the high character of the American 
pulpit. Dr. Ormiston’s able “(Commentary on the 
Epistle of James;” Dr. Howard Croshby’s “Light 
on Important Texts ;” and Dr. Curry’s “Great Preach- 
ers Whom I Have Known,” are continued. “The 
Minister’s Study,” by Rev. W. F. Crafts, and 
“Homiletic Spectacles,” by Dr. Holme, are sug- 
gestive. “The Prayer-Meeting Service,” as usual, 
cannot fuil to be helpful, while the numerous edi- 
torial departments are crowded with matter full of 
pith, interest, and suggestive thought. The an- 
nouncement of numerous papers on a great variety 
of important subjects, by some of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars and divines of America and of 
Europe, specially written for this work, must make 
the current volume by far the richest and most 
valuable of any that has preceeded it. $2.50 a year; 
25 cents a single number. Funk & WaGNALLS, 10 


and 12 Dey street, New York. 








Deaths. 





Helen M. Vanzandt, Sept. 3, at Mt. Leb- 
anon, N. Y. Age 23 yrs. 1 mo. and 18 days. 

Faithful in duty, true to the cause, and be- 
loved by all. 








A Word to the Careless.—*‘Order is Heav- 
en’s first law.” We should think that those 
who visit this place, did not expect nor intend 
to keep Heaven’s first law, in this world- 
The neglect to return the articles to their 
proper places, gives the room a very disor- 
derly appearance. Possibly, they may think 
that time is too short to allow them to attend 
to duty, but that, in eternity, there will be 
nothing to hinder them from keeping the good 
old law, and which may, in that day, be as 
easy to regard, as it is for water to run dowm 
hill.—J. W. 





